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HAMILTON, protesting against oversimplified theories of associa-
tion, introduced "redintegration." One impression, he said,
evokes not a single associated idea but the whole situation of
which both formerly were a part. Our experiences are complex
and contain many elements; any one element later may redinte-
grate or recall the total earlier experience. Almost a century later
Hamilton's theory of redintegration was developed and ex-
panded by Harry L. Hollingworth.
EWALD BERING, a great nineteenth century German physiolo-
gist, stressed the physical and neurological basis of memory. Any
perception causes a certain neural process or path in the brain.
Recurring, this perception follows the same neural path, bring-
ing about the experience of memory.
WILLIAM JAMES held that each person has a certain power of
retentiveness, its quality depending on his brain structure. Agree-
ing with Hering that any act of memory involves a certain neural
pathway, James doubted that learning one thing can aid in learn-
ing another because the two neural bases differ. After studying
transfer in memorizing poems, he concluded as we have seen,
that one's retentiveness cannot improve by training.
The Work of Ebbinghaus
An amazing monograph called Memory revealed in 1885 what
HERMANN EBBINGHAUS, a brilliant German, learned from study-
inghimself Jpr five years^ Few pieces of research arelS~onprial
Influenced by Fechner's psychophysics and by new statistical
methods, Ebbinghaus devised new materials and procedures and
explored aspects of memory never touched before. For a genera-
tion afterwards few students found a memory problem not al-
ready investigated by Ebbinghaus.
The sections which follow contain the more significant findings
of Ebbinghaus and his successors in each of the major areas of
memory research. They are presented in an order which empha-